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are familiar with ethical literature will feel that the author's account of 
the good suffers from abstractness in that it has been arrived at through 
emphasizing one important element in the good to the detriment of other 
elements. 

John R. Tuttle. 
Elmira College. 

Georg Sand. Mystique de la passion, de la politique, et de I'art. Par 
Ernest Seilliere. Paris, Felix Al'can, 1920. — pp. xiii, 456. 
About twenty years ago M. Seilliere began the publication of a series of 
books (on Gobineau, Nietzsche, Democratic Imperialism, The Romantic 
Evil) bearing the general title Philosophie de I'imperialisme, in which he 
sought to show that underlying the most diverse manifestations of human 
action was the basal tendency in every living being to increase its power, — 
the will to power, or imperialism, as he called it. In the course of further 
studies he was struck by the close connection, in the life of the individual 
as well' as of society, between this impulse and the phenomena of mysti- 
cism. He accounted for this connection by the fact that the mystical ex- 
perience, the faith, that is, in a superhuman alliance which tends to sustain 
us in our effort to conquer, and the enthusiasm which results from this 
conviction, probably constitute the indispensable conditions of methodical 
and persistent action for the intelligent and foreseeing being. These 
thoughts have given direction to all of the author's later investigations, and 
we have a host of interesting volumes from his pen in which he works out 
his thesis, — among them : Une tragedie d'amour au temps du romantisme, 
1909; Les mystique du neoromantisme (Marx, Tolstoi, les pangermanistes), 
1910; Le romantisme des realistes (Flaubert), 1914; Mme. Guy on et F 'me- 
lon, precurseurs de Rousseau, 1918; Le peril mystique dans ^inspiration 
des democraties contemporaries, 1918; Les etappes du mysticisme passionnel, 
1919; Les origines romanesques de la morale et de la politique roman- 
tiques, 1920. 

In the present book M. Seilliere applies his theory to the life and work 
of George Sand; she stands for him as a typical example of Romantic 
mysticism ; indeed, as one of " the educators of the modern soul." In her 
he finds revealed the mysticism of passion, political or social' mysticism, 
and the mysticism of art — a specifically feminine shade of mysticism, 
which he regards as the dominant trait of present-day Europe and a men- 
ace to our civilization. She is, in his opinion, one of the most complete 
theorists, one of the most supple theologians of this mysticism, of which 
Rousseau might be called the Christ, Goethe the St. Paul, Victor Hugo 
the John of Patmos, and George Sand perhaps the St. Augustine. He 
believes that such mysticism may either be the means of progress or act 
as a restraint upon the power of action, upon the dominion over nature, 
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which is the goal of a humanity that is rationally imperialistic in its vital 
effort. The mysticism of passion, which makes erotic passion the voice of 
God, can give greater stability, grandeur, and seriousness to the marriage 
relations; but when it defies the social rules based upon the experience of 
the centuries, it leads to disorder and retrogression, — disorganizing the 
family, that supreme teacher of the child, who so successfully adapts the 
new generation to civic society. And so social or demagogic mysticism, 
which proclaims the rationality and even goodness of man, regardless of 
his experience and state of culture, may encourage justice to the down- 
trodden and promote social cooperation; but it may, on the other hand, 
paralyze the controls over subjective nature which the wisdom of our 
fathers has bequeathed to us, and open the gates to brutal passion and 
anarchy. Aesthetic mysticism, which makes of the artist the interpreter, 
prophet, and Messiah of an allied God, arouses creative activity of the 
servant of beauty and develops his sense of dignity and duty; but it may 
also tempt him to spurn ' the long patience,' which is, surely, one of the 
conditions of the creativeness of the genius ; it may paralyze the synthetic 
faculties and lead to artistic and social shipwreck, — a calamity which the 
present development of romantic art reveals to us and to which our author 
has called attention in other books. 

Whether or not we accept M. Seilliere's thesis and his interpretation of 
mysticism, there can be no doubt that George Sand indulged in Gefuhl- 
schwdrmerei all her life long, or at least until old age cooled her ardors, 
when, as the author says, having founded a family she became officially 
reconciled to all the institutions of traditional discipline and of the social 
hierarchy, the institutions which she had done so much to undermine. And 
it must be admitted that there is something akin to religious mysticism in 
all enthusiasms, be they sexual, political, social, or aesthetic, and that un- 
disciplined enthusiasms have done and are still doing a great deal of dam- 
age in the world. 

M. Seilliere thinks that this " feminine mysticism " has become the re- 
ligion of our age. It is true, there is much shallow individualism abroad 
in the lands, and we hear much from young persons about ' living their 
own lives/ while we hear very little of the ' long patience ' needed to live 
one's life decently and in order. But there is no evidence of any faith in 
a supernatural alliance, which constitutes the real mystical element, accord- 
ing to the author. And perhaps it is well that the appeal to an allied God 
is wanting: " lasst unsern Herrgott aus dem Spass." 

It is interesting to note, in conclusion, the judgment of M. Seilliere that 
Goethe made greater concessions to aesthetic mysticism and to the mysti- 
cism of passion than did George Sand,— in spite of his factitious reputation 
for wisdom. He is also of the opinion that she is his equal in the ampli- 
tude of her intellectual effort, in the wealth of her lyric verve, and in the 
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freshness of her poetic intuition. Yes, he says, the first Lelia is well 
worthy a Faust, and so on. It must be confessed that the German poet 
was not immune to the disease of mysticism in his earlier period; but he 
certainly seems to have recovered from Sturm and Drang before very long ; 
and calm reason came into her own. " Wenn sich der Most noch so absurd 
geberdet, es giebt zuletzt doch noch 'nen Wein." Many of his fellow- 
countrymen have blamed him for his lack of political enthusiasm. As to 
the relative worth of the first Lelia and Faust, — well, a goodly company- 
prefers Faust. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Divine Imagining: An Essay on the First Principles of Philosophy. By 

Douglas Fawcett. London, Macmillan & Co., 1921.— pp. xxviii, 249. 

It is with a wavering mind that the reviewer undertakes to introduce to 
the readers of the Philosophical Review Mr. Douglas Fawcett's second ex- 
position of his metaphysical enthusiasm. Divine Imagining is a briefer 
book than The World as Imagination, designed partly to clear away some 
of the misunderstandings in suite of the larger volume, but mainly as a 
more direct exposition of the author's views. To be sure he disposes of 
the past, but in a fashion so summary that its speed is quite breathless, — 
not, let me haste to add, that Mr. Fawcett is unappreciative of the founda- 
tions laid by his metaphysical predecessors ; he is gracious and at times 
tender; but his eyes are above, — toward the fane at the apex of the 
pyramid, and indeed his hand is already on the curtain which screens the 
Holy of Holies, — so why look backward? 

It is here that the reviewer's heart is torn. The author's very attitude 
pleads for sympathy and enthusiasm. It is no small thing nowadays to 
have a conviction, a metaphysical conviction, that at length things first and 
last are at the instant of revelation. As he himself says, why be concerned 
with the veils that glamour the goddess when the glories of Neith are 
about to be exposed? Mr. Fawcett is superbly self-convinced and one can- 
not but feel that the bubble of his conviction is a thing too beautiful in itself 
to be lightly pricked. Even in his heartless moments he is engaging: "The 
queen-bee," he says, " has been described as visiting the cells of immature 
queens and destroying potential rivals. The World as Imagination pro- 
vides a case of similar tactics. We selected a number of representative 
types of thought directed toward the solving of the world-riddle and 
pointed out their fatal defects. Having stung these rivals, it was hoped, 
to death, Imaginism was able to pass int6 the foreground and claim ex- 
clusive attention." 

Furthermore, there is much in Mr. Fawcett's philosophy that — with this 
reviewer at least — commands assent. He is pleading for the (metaphysi- 
cal) reality of a complex world, not a simplified one. He is impatient of 



